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Student Segmentation for an Effective International Enrollment Strategy 
Examines how different international student segments inform enrollment 
strategies. The report is based on a survey of nearly 3,000 U.S.-bound 
international students and highlights how information gathering varies by 
education level and country. 


Beyond More of the Same: The Top Four Emerging Markets for 
International Student Recruitment 

Identifies key emerging countries with promising recruitment potential and 
includes near-term strategies to nurture these markets. Report recommends that 
institutions adopt a portfolio approach to balance recruitment opportunities with 
the potential risks and uncertainties of expanding their efforts to emerging markets. 


Not All International Students are the Same: Understanding Segments, 
Mapping Behavior 

Highlights how differences in academic preparedness and financial resources 
impact the information-seeking behavior of prospective international students 
and identifies four types of international students: Strivers, Strugglers, Explorers, 
and Highfliers. 


Trends in International Student Mobility 

The purpose of this research is to provide an in-depth understanding of 
the trends and issues related to international student enrollment and to 
help institutional leaders and administrators make informed decisions and 
effectively set priorities. 


Mobility Monitor 

WES Research & Advisory Services’ monthly Mobility Monitor analyzes 
international student mobility patterns to help institutions inform their 
market-specific strategies. 
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Executive Summary 


The global student mobility landscape is in constant flux. Consider how patterns of the top senders of 
international students to the U.S. have changed over the past decade. China took over from Japan as 
the leading source of international students in 1999/00, before being overtaken by India in 2001/02, 
and then regaining the reigns in 2009/10. Japanese enrollments have plunged from a peak of just over 
47,100 in 1997/98 to less than 20,000 in 2011/12; while student enrollments from select emerging 
markets have grown rapidly. Enrollments from Saudi Arabia, for example, have increased by over 700 
percent since 2002/03, from 4,200 to 34,100 in 2011/12 (IIE 2012). 


Students from strong-growth countries such as China and Saudi Arabia are more likely to be fully 
funded and enrolled at the undergraduate level. More significantly, their inflow has come at a time 
when public higher education institutions are seeking alternative revenue streams to compensate for 
recent state budget cuts. As a result, we observe a growing trend among institutions to recruit more 
well-funded international students in undergraduate programs. 


From the supply side, the recent trend toward the purposeful recruitment of international students has 
been instigated by the global recession and the consequent decrease in state support for higher education. 
Many institutions, however, have lacked the internal capacity and preparedness for this sudden shift 
towards proactive recruitment. Moreover, insufficient understanding of near-term student mobility trends 
and effective recruitment practices can be detrimental to their future strategic directions. In this report, we 
aim to address this knowledge gap and assist institutions in prioritizing resources and building capacity. 


In particular, we discuss three topics: 1) a comparative perspective of international student mobility 
patterns (both globally and U.S.-focused) based on an analysis of data from multiple sources; 2) trends 
in recruitment practices from a survey of international enrollment management professionals; and 3) a 
framework for responsive recruitment strategies for higher education institutions. 


Our data analysis indicates that the rise of international students in the U.S. is driven by undergraduates, 
those who pursue business-related disciplines, and those that follow the Intensive English Program 
pathway. They are more attuned to word-of-mouth communication via social media and need more 
support services as opposed to the traditional segment of self-directed graduate students. Mirroring 
these findings, our survey results suggest that external pressures are compelling institutions to seek 
more aggressive, diverse, and efficient international enrollment growth. Based on our synthesis of 
experiences and recruitment practices shared by survey respondents, we recommend a framework 
for responsive strategies that emphasizes the interplay of technology, partnership, and research. This 
framework will help institutions to understand what works and what doesn't, and deploy informed and 
cost-effective outreach strategies. 


‘There is no magic formula for achieving sustainable international student enrollment growth, especially 
in the unpredictable environment of globalization. Each recruitment strategy has its own promises and 
challenges, and yields varying measures of success. But by implementing a holistic strategy based on 
technology, partnerships, and research, institutions can make their international student recruitment 
responsive and productive. 
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Introduction 


The global student mobility landscape is in constant flux and is often influenced by external factors 
that higher education institutions (HEIs) cannot control. Influential forces on international student 
mobility can come from numerous directions. These include, but are not limited to: demographics; 
economic growth and decline; the expansion of local higher education systems; immigration policies 
and regulatory environments of competing host countries; government-initiated scholarship programs; 
and the emergence of technology-enabled alternatives like MOOCs.! 


Consider how student mobility patterns to the United States (U.S.) have changed in the decade following 
the 9/11 terrorist attacks. Due to visa policy changes and perceptions that the U.S. had become a less 
welcoming host country for international students, enrollment growth stalled in the immediate aftermath 
of the attacks. At that time, Indians represented the largest international student population, rising 
almost 12 percent in 2002/03 compared to just two percent among Chinese students—bucking an overall 
downward trend in enrollments that would last until the 2006/07 academic year (ITE 2012). 


Within a decade, that story has been turned on its head. Overall enrollments are again growing at a 
healthy level. Chinese enrollments have been booming at an average annual growth rate of well above 
20 percent since 2007/08, while Indian enrollments have stagnated and recently started a downward 
trajectory. New players have entered the picture, such as Saudi Arabia that experienced a massive 
enrollment growth of over 700 percent since 2002/03, from 4,200 to 34,100 in 2011/12 (IIE 2012). 


Many of the external factors swaying student mobility cannot be controlled by individual HEIs; 
however, post-recession budget cuts in U.S. public higher education have prompted many to actively 
recruit international students. And while the catalysts to recruit international students are largely 
external, institutions have often found themselves internally under-prepared for this sudden shift 
towards more proactive recruitment.’ 


With these thoughts in mind, this report aims to help HEIs understand key mobility trends and their 
implications for recruitment practices. We focus on recognizing current and future mobility trends 
and accompanying institutional practices for the 2013/14 recruitment cycle, or the class entering the 
2014/15 academic year. 


We present this research in three primary sections. First, we provide a comparative perspective of 
international student mobility patterns based on our analysis of data from multiple sources. Then 
we report trends in recruitment practices from survey responses from international enrollment 
management professionals. Finally, we conclude with a framework for responsive recruitment strategies 
for institutions. 
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Growth in International Undergraduate Students 


In 2010, the international student population reached nearly 3.6 million worldwide, according to 
UNESCO data released in 2012, soaring by almost 50 percent over the past six years (2.5 million in 
2004). Competition for international students is becoming more intense and complex, as reflected 
by the diminishing global market share of the four key players—the U.S., the United Kingdom (UK), 
Australia, and Canada.* Although overall growth of globally mobile students is expected to continue, its 
composition in terms of where they come from, where they are going, and their level of study is changing. 


One overarching mobility trend of the new millennium has been the rise of international students at 
the undergraduate level. Driven by increasing affluence in source countries like China and government- 
initiated scholarship programs as in Saudi Arabia, more fully-funded students are heading abroad. It 
is reported that in 2012, over 95 percent of Chinese students studying overseas were self-funded.° 
Similarly, as of January 2012, two-thirds of Saudi students pursuing higher education abroad were 
funded by their government.® This couldn't be any timelier for public institutions seeking alternative 
revenue streams to compensate for budget cuts. In fact, for the first time in U.S. history, international 
bachelor's students reached a quarter of a million, and together with associate's enrollments, they 
surpassed the number of international graduate students (IIE 2012). 


We observe a growing trend among institutions to enroll more well-funded international students 

in undergraduate programs. The phenomenon is being fueled by the growth of the middle class in 

a number of emerging nations, the new financial needs of public universities and colleges, and the 

broader internationalization goals of institutions that want to be relevant in a new era of globalization. 
0 


For the sake of simplicity, we use the terms “undergraduate” and “bachelor’s” students interchangeably, 
which exclude those enrolled in two-year programs. 


We elaborate on this growing segment of international students in the following four subsections: 
comparative trends in undergraduate enrollment; varying undergraduate recruitment potential by 
source country; increasing interest in business fields; and the rising popularity of the Intensive English 
Program (IEP) pathway. Above all, admissions professionals must stay abreast of global trends to 
adapt their recruitment strategies accordingly. Therefore, we first present an in-depth discussion on 
enrollment trends in major destinations under a comparative framework. 


COMPARATIVE TRENDS IN UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT 


International student enrollment growth is driven by students at the undergraduate level; in other 
words, they are increasingly studying abroad at a younger age. As FIGURE 1 shows, all four of the 
host countries that we look at have significantly increased their intake of international undergraduate 
students between 2004 and 2012. Not surprisingly because of their aggressive recruitment practices, 
the UK and Australia have seen the strongest growth, with increases of international undergraduate 
students in excess of 60 percent during this period. The U.S. and Canada by comparison have seen 
international undergraduate growth between 40 and 50 percent over the same timeframe. Australia has 
the largest concentration of international undergraduates with three out of five international students 
enrolled at the undergraduate level in 2012. 
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When compared to graduate figures, undergraduate enrollments in the U.S. have clearly been the 
engine of growth, with enrollments jumping 37 percent between 2004 and 2012 as compared to 10 
percent at the graduate level during the same period. In 2012, nearly a quarter million international 
students studied in undergraduate programs at U.S. HEIs (IIE 2012). The most recent data from the 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement agency suggests a continuation of this growth story, with 
Student and Exchange Visitor Information System (SEVIS) data showing a 12 percent jump in 
registered international students in undergraduate programs from September 2011 to September 2012, 
again outpacing growth at other education levels.’ 


Although the U.S. falls behind the three other big English-language destinations in percentage growth, 
it has the greatest potential for growth of international students in undergraduate programs. Whereas 
13 percent and 24 percent of the total undergraduate population was international in the UK and 
Australia respectively in 2012, in the U.S. the proportion of international students was just two percent 
of the overall student body in 2012 (FIGURE 1). 


FIGURE 1: Comparative Trends in International Undergraduate Enrollment, 2004 vs. 2012 


2004 2012 


Number of International 


Re 8 er dorts aca share of Total F 
i aneres International Enrollment Te EEELEZEEEE 
eee PTT ETT SEEEEEEEEE 
a A A a a aaa O al : : : q 

2% 2% a 


International Undergraduate Students as a Share of — 
Total National Undergraduate Enrollment 


114,800 (38%) 198,700 (46%) 
oCtt tt ttt Ma tt ttt tt 
ri rn titittitt 
120,500 (60%) Australia 192,600 (60%) 
SERRR05555 EEEERER35 
19% 2A% PET TTT Ty 
40,500 (46%) Canada *61,100 (38%) 
iki XERi33 
5% 7% 


Reading instructions: In 2012, 244,800 international students studied in undergraduate programs in the U.S., which accounted for 
4O percent of all international students and two percent of total national (domestic and international) enrollment in undergraduate 
programs. Sheer numbers are rounded off to the nearest hundred. *Canada figures of 2012 refer to the 2010-11 academic 

year. Source: Institute of International Education (IIE); Higher Education Statistics Agency (HESA); Department of Education, 
Employment and Workplace Relations (DEEWR), Statistics Canada (SC). See Note 8 for sources and definitions of population.® 
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SOURCE COUNTRIES VARY IN POTENTIAL FOR UNDERGRADUATE RECRUITMENT 


Looking at overall patterns from the 1950s until the end of the twentieth century, the U.S. has 
historically received more international undergraduate students than graduate, but the latter took over 
from 2002 to 2011. Last year, the tide turned once again with undergraduate students comprising the 
majority of total international enrollment. 


Although international undergraduate enrollment has seen aggregate gains in the U.S., the top senders 
of these students have altered over time. FIGURE 2 shows that China is the story of the decade with 
the number of undergraduate students ballooning from roughly 8,000 to 74,500 over eight years. 
Before China became the dominant source of undergraduate students, Japan sent the most with nearly 
28,000 in 2004—more than three times the number of Chinese undergraduates. 


A look into the levels of study reveals that students from some countries have a higher propensity 
than others to study at the undergraduate level. For example, more than 70 percent of students from 
Malaysia, Indonesia, and Saudi Arabia are enrolled in associate’s and bachelor’s programs. By contrast, 
Iran and Taiwan are primarily graduate-student-focused markets. India is similarly a graduate market, 
but a combination of socioeconomic and demographic factors suggest an inflow of more Indian 
undergraduates in the coming years.” 


FIGURE 2: Top 25 Source Countries of International Undergraduate Students in the U.S., 2012 vs. 2004. 


mipreaaraienisy Rank in 2012 (Change Wate (=Vae] ¢-le} b(n OF aT-Jalel-M ice) in Mem Mm Olate(-1de]e-leMice)pamotolelgar) 
) of Rank from 2004) =Talce)ilant=vaianla Mae) 2 2004 (evel altaya lame) 4 
1 


China (t6) 74,516 i 828% 46% 
South Korea! 2 © 38,232 ! 68% 64% 
Saudi Arabia! 3 (#28) 14,344 ' 609% 70% 
India ' 4 ¢) 13,059 ! -3% 18% 
Canada 5 2) 12,866 ' -8% 53% 
Vietnam ' 6 (422) 11,244 ' 405% 81% 
Japan 7 (6) 9,359 ' -66% 68% 
Mexico ! 8 (2) ! 7,564 ' -9% 64% 
Taiwan ! 9 (4) 6,000 ' -29% 33% 
Hong Kong ! 10 @) 5,673 ! 3% 84% 
Nepal Tl = (#10) 5,132 ' 70% 65% 
Malaysia ! 12 (t) 4,585 ' 1% 78% 
Indonesia ! 13 (5) 4,569 ' -27% 74% 
United Kingdom _! 4 (3) 4,330 ! -13% 64% 
Brazil l 15 (41) 4,215 ' -1% 59% 
Venezuela 16 (44) 3,804 1 8% 76% 
Nigeria 17 (2) 3,577 ' -17% 59% 
Turkey ! 18 (4) 3,495 ! -5% 36% 
Germany ! 19 (42) 3,099 ' -21% 49% 
France 20 (3) 2,745 ' 0% 52% 
Sweden 21 ~(¢6) 2,589 ' 15% 87% 
Kuwait ' 22 (#21) 2,468 ! 83% ! 81% 
Thailand 23 (t1) 2,453 ' 0% 39% 
Colombia ! 24 (410) 2,389 ! -45% 46% 

Kenya 25 (415) 2145 1 -60% 64% 


Note: Since IIE does not provide enrollment volume by program of study by country, undergraduate enrollment here includes 
students in associate’s and bachelor’s programs. Reading instructions: In 2004, Japan was the largest source of international 
undergraduate students in the U.S. Japan dropped to seventh place in 2012 with only 9,359 undergraduates. This translated to a 
66 percent decrease as compared to 2004. Undergraduates accounted for 68 percent of all international students from Japan. 
Source: IIE 2012.'° 
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BUSINESS FIELDS DRAW MORE ATTENTION 


Business-related programs are the most popular single field among international students. With no 
signs of slowing down, the proportion of students in business fields has become bigger in recent years." 
Each of the top four source countries—China, India, Korea, and Saudi Arabia—have sent significant 
numbers of business students to the U.S. (IIE 2012). This growth in the popularity of business 
programs has paralleled, to a degree, the overall demand for undergraduate programs at U.S. institutions. 
International graduate students are nearly twice as likely as their undergraduate counterparts to enroll 
in science and engineering (S&E) fields. Nearly two-thirds of international students (65%) in the 
S&E fields were enrolled at the graduate level in November 2010. Three-fourths of Indian students at 
the graduate level (77%) were enrolled in S&E fields, significantly higher than the concentration for 
international students overall (59%).’* Generally speaking, business programs are more likely to appeal 
to undergraduates from affluent families." 


Consequently, we observe that business programs are becoming the main draw for international 
undergraduate students at degree-granting institutions in all four major English-language study 
destinations (FIGURE 3). Australia and the UK almost doubled their intake of international students 
in business programs within eight years. By contrast, international undergraduate students in business 
studies grew by approximately 60 percent in the U.S. between 2003 and 2011, with nearly three out of 
ten international undergraduates enrolled in business fields—a proportion that is now comparable to 
the UK and Canada. Equally noteworthy is that one in two international undergraduates in Australia 
opted for business studies in 2012, which suggests the host’s over-reliance on students in the field. 


FIGURE 3: Comparative Trends in International Undergraduate Student Enrollment 
in Business Programs, 2004 vs. 2012 


Business Enrollment 
(% of International Undergrad) 


International Undergrad 


I I I 
I I I 
I l I 
US I UK I AUSTRALIA I CANADA 
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Source: IPEDS, HESA, DEEWR, SC. Sheer numbers are rounded off to the nearest hundred. See Note 14 for a detailed description” 


INTENSIVE ENGLISH PROGRAMS BECOME A RECRUITMENT PATHWAY 


Although many of today’s younger international students have strong academic qualifications, many are 
also insufficiently prepared to enroll directly in an English-taught degree program. Younger students 
need time to adjust to a foreign academic system, culture, and life, and their English language skills 
can be the biggest barrier to degree admittance and/or academic success. As a result, the IEP sector 
has been growing at the fastest rate among all other fields of study in recent years. A total of 38,900 
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international students in the U.S. were enrolled in this type of program in 2011/12, which is more than 
2.5 times as many as in 2003/04 (15,000) (IIE 2012). 


The top four senders of IEP students in 2011/12 were Saudi Arabia (12,300), China (5,400), South 
Korea (3,100), and Japan (2,400).* Consistent with their English language training needs, test takers 
from these four countries scored lower than the overall mean score of TOEFL iBT test in 2011.1 Most 
notably, over one-third of Saudi students (36%) were enrolled in an IEP in 2011/12 versus a total average 
of five percent. The mean Saudi TOEFL iBT score was 61 out of 120 as compared to the overall average 
of 80, making Saudi Arabia a very important market for IEPs. 


Institutional Priorities: Aggressive, 
Diverse, and Efficient Growth 


To better understand how U.S. HEIs are redefining their strategic plans, we surveyed 35 international 
enrollment managers in fall 2012 and gathered in-depth qualitative responses about prevailing 
practices in the field (refer to METHODS for further details). While recognizing that our sample of 
35 HEIs is not fully representative, the research attempts to encapsulate the rich and multifaceted 
developments occurring at U.S. universities and colleges. We draw on these examples to illustrate U.S. 
institutions’ changing priorities and recruitment practices. 


Based on an analysis of the survey responses, it appears that across institution types and geographies, 
efforts to increase or maintain international student enrollment numbers is a major priority for U.S. 
institutions. Our respondents, such as Brian Bava, dean of enrollment at The College of Idaho, continue 
to focus on enrollment growth with specific targets: 


In the past seven years, we have grown from six international students to over 100 from 50 
different countries. Our priorities moving forward are to sustain this growth and maintain a 
total international student population representing roughly 10 percent of our current student body. 


Mirroring the student mobility patterns at the national level, many institutions are turning their focus 
to undergraduate recruitment. For example, a midwestern research university that conventionally hosts 
more international graduate than undergraduate students said that they are now targeting new and 
transfer students at the undergraduate level to increase overall international enrollment. 


In addition to aggressive outreach in traditional Asian markets, particularly China and India, 
respondents also highlighted the need for diversification of international student populations by place 
of origin. Dan Meyer, vice president for admissions at DePauw University, for instance, wants to 
maintain an international enrollment of 10 percent of their total student population, while “expand|ing 
their] international reach beyond the traditionally strong presence from Southeast Asia and India.” 
Institutions are particularly targeting newer markets in South America (especially Brazil), the Middle 
East and North Africa, and other parts of South and Southeast Asia. 
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While the U.S. has been slow to develop proactive recruitment methods compared to other major 
destinations, institutions here are showing increasing sophistication, such as investments in brand 
development and visibility, and “raising their profile” overseas. Following the practices of UK and 
Australian universities, these targeted efforts reflect a trend away from ad hoc recruitment practices 
and the adoption of what might be considered marketing-driven plans. A holistic recruitment strategy 
comprised of a mix of tactics has become the new norm. 


TRENDS IN RECRUITMENT PRACTICES 


Survey participants reported a wide array of recruitment practices to achieve aggressive and diverse 
international enrollment growth. These practices range from the traditional models of attending international 
recruitment fairs/tours to evolving models of lead generation and working with agents. Based on the analysis 
of qualitative responses, we find that emerging recruitment practices fall into one of three dominant themes: 
1) technology for expanding reach in a cost-effective manner; 2) partnerships for creating pathways and 
visibility; and 3) research to prioritize efforts and measure return on investment (ROI). 


TECHNOLOGY 


Technology-based tools are gaining prominence among international recruitment activities. These 
include virtual college fairs, web-based presentations, webinars, videos, and web-chats. These conduits 
are especially relevant in attracting and engaging the prospective undergraduate crowd. 


‘The institutional website is a powerful—if not the most powerful—tool for student segmentation,"” 
especially when customized for an international audience. As a previous WES research report noted, 
university websites are the top information source—ahead of family and friends, social media, education 
fairs, and agents—for U.S.-bound international students.'* According to Feroze Khan, vice president 
of international programs at Stratford University, they have “discovered that a good website is also a 
very useful resource to drive students to make enquiries and select schools.” Others are enhancing their 
website by translating microsites into foreign languages and adding videos. Less frequently, but still 
worthy of mention are the use of blogs, Facebook, and Twitter for outreach. One university uploaded 
a FAQ page to keep applicants updated and another used social media to inform prospective students 
about recruitment officers’ overseas travel. 


Whereas the aforementioned technology-based tools are the go-to for lead generation; web-chats 
and Skype calls are equally useful in converting prospects to applicants and admits to enrollees. Maya 
Suraj, director of admissions at Illinois Institute of Technology said that an effective practice has been 
“improved application processing time, outreach to admits via Skype calls and chats, and being available 
multiple ways, [such as] phone, email, messaging and appointment systems.” 


In this digitally connected world, technology plays a greater part in an admission office’s communication 
strategy than ever before. It allows universities to reduce conversion time and personalize 
communication—an important aspect of satisfying younger international students who expect fast 
turn-around service. Poor service and unresponsiveness can cost institutions students at all stages of the 
enrollment funnel. With an ability to transcend geographic and time barriers, as well as high potential 
for engagement, technology-based marketing and communication practices are likely to play an ever 
more influential role in international recruitment activities moving forward. 
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PARTNERSHIPS 


Creating academic partnerships to develop student pathways and increase institutional visibility 
abroad is today becoming a major theme in international recruitment. These partnerships vary in 
nature and type, but most are designed to increase the flow of international students. Some U.S. 
institutions have formed agreements with foreign high schools and higher education institutions, 
creating a direct pathway for international students. Other collaborations have translated into 
twinning and dual degree programs and faculty exchanges, which draw international students and 
enhance brand recognition overseas. 


Many USS. institutions also work with third parties, such as EducationUSA and other government 
agencies, who help them reach foreign institutions and prospective international students. Depending 
on the model, these partnerships can be quite straightforward or complex multi-partner agreements. 
We heard from one university in the southern U.S. that it is experimenting with a three-way, multi- 
academic-level, collaboration to create a direct highway for international students to their institution: 


We plan to work with a company which funnels international students into partner high schools 
in the United States, where they can work on their English prior to enrolling in the university. 
Because we do not yet have an approved ESL program, and therefore do not do well in countries 
where English is not strong, we hope this approach will help us enter those markets. 


Our study reveals that U.S. HEIs also engage in partnerships to amplify their global credibility and 
brand. And in doing so, institutions hope to expand the pool of admissible prospective students. 


There is clearly growing enthusiasm among U.S. institutions to build and strengthen partnerships to 
raise their profile and create a sustainable international student pipeline. Universities no longer only 
market themselves to potential students, but also engage with foreign schools, government agencies, and 
other organizations to carry out their recruitment priorities. These cases may be early signs of a general 
shift in international recruitment to long-term and interdependent relationship-building strategies. 


RESEARCH 


The research-based approach to recruitment also appears to be gaining traction in the international 
enrollment arena, with U.S. universities becoming more interested in the use of data to identify the 
focus of their efforts, as well as the most cost-effective method.’ 


Higher education institutions are cautioned against building recruitment plans without first conducting 
the research to map specific preferences and behaviors of student segments with practices. Examples 
of uninformed methods are generic promotions and advertisements that, regardless of the medium, do 
not address the unique characteristics of prospective international students. As one survey respondent 
stated, these kinds of “cattle calls” yield very little ROI because the recruitment channel likely “addresses 
candidates who are not suitable.” 
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Conversely, research empowers HEIs to make more targeted decisions in their recruitment efforts. One 
large public university in the western U.S. constantly conducts research to align their program offerings 
with the changing needs of prospective international students. The University of Mississippi, according 
to Greet Provoost, director of the office of international programs, sorts recruitment channels into 
three categories—brand development, lead generation, and applicant guidance—and measures the 
cost-effectiveness of each to inform the use of limited resources. 


The University of North Dakota is an exemplar of combining ROI assessment with data-based tools. 
Evan Nelson, director of graduate admissions and recruitment, shared: 


We also do not invest as heavily in international recruitment as we do in domestic recruitment, 
as the cost-per-prospect of an international student is higher and the yield-per-prospect of 
international students is lower. Therefore, we know that we spend more to gain fewer enrollees. 
Considering the above, our main international recruitment strategies are web-based—virtual 
student fairs and translated microsites. These web-based tactics all direct traffic into our CRM 
recruiting system, which is used for domestic and international applicants. We do not currently 
have any travel plans to these foreign countries, and it is very unlikely that we will. 


As U.S. institutions are increasingly defined by tight budgets, data and research will increasingly shape 
strategic decisions. This goes hand-in-hand with the availability of new technology-based tools that 
provide easier accessibility to data and analytics. 


Through our survey respondents, we have outlined the growth of three innovative recruitment 
approaches—technology, partnerships, and research—at U.S. universities and colleges. Higher education 
institutions should integrate these newer practices into their overall international enrollment strategy. 
In the next section of this paper, we present how these prevailing practices can be implemented in the 
most effective manner. 


Many more survey respondents shared their experiences in international student recruitment than what could be covered 
in this report. Refer to INNOVATIVE MODELS OF RECRUITMENT, for a list of approaches your peers are experimenting with. 
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Recommendations and Conclusions 


The purpose of this research report was to identify near-term student mobility patterns and 
corresponding institutional recruitment practices in the U.S. Our research makes clear that today, U.S. 
universities and colleges face higher expectations to meet international enrollment targets, as they 


recruit from untested emerging markets or engage with new populations of prospective international 
undergraduate students. 


More specifically, our research points to a new megatrend of international student enrollment expanding 
at the undergraduate level. We found that more students are traveling abroad at a younger age primarily 
in business-related programs and through IEPs; although this will vary significantly by source countries. 
In terms of institutional priorities, we found that HEIs are aiming to achieve aggressive, diverse, and 
efficient international enrollment growth. 


Based on our synthesis of experiences and the recruitment practices shared by our experts, we recommend 
a framework for responsive strategies that emphasizes the interplay of technology, partnership, and 
research (FIGURE 4). For optimal recruitment outcomes, U.S. HEIs should employ these three key 
practices in tandem to produce aggressive and efficient enrollment growth. 


FIGURE 4: The Interplay of Responsive Strategies 


TECHNOLOGY 

¢ Virtual fair 

¢ Website, webpage translation, 
video tour, slide presentation 

¢ Webinar, web-chat, social media 


PARTNERSHIPS RESEARCH 

¢ Foreign and local high schools and ¢« Return on investment 
higher education institutions eP_ .- Admissions funnel 

¢ Third parties: organizations, « Align student segments to institutional 
embassies, lead generation ventures profile & recruitment channel 


Within this framework, and by measuring and adjusting their recruitment efforts throughout the 
admissions funnel, institutions should achieve higher enrollment yields. This will not only help 
institutions prioritize their efforts by knowing what works and what doesn't, but it will also allow them 
to use the segment-based outreach strategies that are more cost-effective. Likewise, partnership models 


can expand access to prospective students with positive word-of-mouth amplified through social media 
and face-to-face communication. 
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Today’s growth in international enrollment in the U.S. is driven by younger, financially and 
technologically empowered students at the undergraduate level; whereas, the traditional segment 
of self-directed graduate students who attend funded research programs is stagnating at most U.S. 
institutions. This means that the opportunities for HEIs to internationalize and expand their student 
bodies lie mainly at the undergraduate level. 


The emerging segment of well-funded international undergraduate students presents HEIs with an 
opportunity to help bridge budgetary shortfalls, while also posing recruitment challenges; however, 
it is also imperative that HEIs not lose sight of the broader goals of internationalization which 
includes embracing diversity to enhance academic and cultural experiences. 


To achieve international enrollment goals in a cost-effective manner without compromising the 
ideals of internationalization, HEIs would need to: 


1. Understand the decision-making processes, needs, and preferences of the new segment of 
international undergraduate students: Unlike the graduate segment, the decision-making 
process of undergraduate students is more susceptible to external factors, such as location, 
parents, support services, and word-of-mouth via social media. Their mobility patterns and 
preferences are also distinct from international graduate students. Higher education institutions 
cannot simply extend the practices designed for recruiting and admitting graduate students to 
this unique and emerging segment of undergraduate students. 


2. Adopt responsive institutional strategies and practices that are mapped to student needs: 
International enrollment strategies are effective and sustainable only when they are aligned with 
the specific needs and preferences of the targeted student segment. Proactive U.S. universities 
and colleges can respond effectively to the rise of well-funded international undergraduate 
students by developing their internal capacities and implementing a strategy based on the 
iterative interplay among technology, partnerships, and research. 


There is no magic formula for achieving sustainable international student enrollment growth, 
especially in the unpredictable environment of globalization. Each recruitment strategy has its own 
promises and challenges, and yields varying measures of success. But by implementing a holistic 
strategy based on technology, partnerships, and research, institutions can make their international 
student recruitment responsive and productive. 
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Appendix 


INNOVATIVE MODELS OF RECRUITMENT 


Many more survey respondents shared their experiences in international student recruitment than 
what could be covered within the narrative. Whether it’s offering a new pathway program or fostering 
international faculty ambassadors, HEIs are clearly thinking out of the box to achieve their enrollment 
goals. We highlight some notable innovative models of recruitment below, which we hope inspires 
others to experiment with new ideas. 


“We are looking to create some partnerships in which international students complete their last two 
years at our college and then stay for a one-year Master’s degree.” 
(Mark Gould, AVP, International Enrollment Management, Merrimack College) 


“[We plan to develop a] bridge program for students with three-year bachelor’s [degree]. Currently we 
are piloting that with two programs that are popular with international students.” 
(Colleen Flynn Thapalia, Director, International Recruitment & Admissions, The College of Saint Rose) 


“We utilize the same merit scholarship criteria for both domestic and international students. This has 
helped us increase the academic profile of the international students we enroll.” 
(Dan Meyer, VP for Admissions, DePauw University) 


“Working with our alumni in China [has been effective]. We invited them to our presentations and 
made sure that they were aware of all of our changes. We have at least five chapters in China. The 
challenge was to make sure that all of the players on your campus are on the same page and you are 
not annoying them. We also worked with an organization in China through Study Illinois that is part 
of the U.S. government. They were very helpful in setting up presentations. In return, we were able to 
tell them about the U.S. and its education system without a hard sell.” 

(Joanne Canyon-Heller, Assistant Provost for International Academic Programs & Summer Sessions, 
Roosevelt University) 


“Our Office of International Education and Development also plans to train a group of English 
teachers from China next summer, with the hopes that they will act as advocates for our university 
when they return to their schools.” 

(Lloyd Scott, Director of Admissions, Appalachian State University) 


“Spotlighting our international students is important. Video interviews with students to highlight 
their experiences will be up on our website and in our other materials. Drawing attention to these will 
be a challenge, as well as capturing an honest opinion without things seeming ‘canned’.” 

(VP of Enrollment Management at a university in the northeastern U.S.) 


“We video interview all of our international applicants that are unable to travel to campus for a visit. 
This allows us to develop rapport with them and make a personal connection. After the interview we 
have a current international student follow up with the candidate via email. A Facebook group for 
incoming students has also allowed prospective students to connect with each other. These are all low- 
cost activities that are easy to implement.” 

(Director of MBA Admissions at a university in the southern U.S.) 
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METHODS 


The findings under INSTITUTIONAL PRIORITIES are based onan online survey distributed to professionals 

at U.S. higher education institutions in fall 2012. We shortlisted professionals from a convenience sample 
based on their job title and self-rated expertise in international student recruitment and enrollment 
management. The short open-ended questionnaire included questions, such as the following: What are 
your recruitment priorities for international enrollment? What are some effective recruitment strategies or 
practices that showcase your institution’s success in international enrollment management? 


Experts from 35 universities and colleges across the U.S. completed our survey. We then coded and 
analyzed their responses to extract themes. As stated earlier, while recognizing that this is not a 
representative sample, our attempt was to capture rich and detailed developments occurring at U.S. 
universities and colleges. 


WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE SURVEY? 


The 35 respondents are directors, deans, vice presidents, and provosts at U.S. higher education institutions 
of various sizes, Carnegie classifications, affiliations (public/private), and geographic locations. 
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